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Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  livestock  and  livestock  products  have  been 
relatively  higher  in  most  months  since  early  191^2  than  prices  of  corn  and  oilseed  cake 
and  meal.  If  livestock  subsidy  payments  (including  payments  on  dairy  products)  are 
considered,  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  show  an  even  greater  relative 
i  ncrease . 

Unit  returns  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  (except  poultry)  continued 
favorable  In  relation  to  feed  prices  following  the  increase  of  2  to  5  cents  per  bushel 
in  grain-price  ceilings  In  early  March. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Siimmary 
FBI  CSS 


iqi*^ 

Item 

t 

Unit 

1  Jan. 

!  Feb. 

■    Mar.  ; 

Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.  1/ 


Grains  and  Hay 
Com.  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   

Price  received  by  farmere,  U.  S  

Oats.  No.  3  White,  Chicago   

STo.  3  Vfhite,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  3  

Barley.  No.  3.  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U. 

Vheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   

Rye .  No.  2,  Minneapolis   


Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 


Bushel 


Hay.  No.  1  Alfalfa,  Kansas  City  ,. 
Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S. 


100  pounds 
Bushel 


Ton 


Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Standard  bran.  Minneapolis   

Chicago   

Buffalo  

Standard  middlings.  Minneapolis   

Chicago   

Buffalo   

Cottonseed  meal.  Ul  pet.  protein,  Memphis   

Linseed  meal.  32  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis   

30  pet.  protein,  San  Francisco   

Soybean  meal,  kl  pet.  protein,  Chicago   

Peanut  meal .         pet.  protein,  S.E.  milling  points. 

White  hominy  feed.  Chicago   

Gluten  feed.  2}  pet.  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage,  digester.  60  pet.  protein,  Chicago  2/  .... 

Meat  scraps.  Chicago  2/   

Fish  meal.  San  Francisco   

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mired  dairy  feed.  16  pet.  protein,  price  paid 

by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


n't.  8 
107.0 
79-0 
ih.S 
72.1 
12U.3 
102.0 
157.0 
163.6 
122.8 
Dollars 

30.50 
17.10 


37.75 
39.80 
Ul.55 

37.75 
39.80 
U1.55 
U8.50 
U5.50 
U7.00 
52,00 
53.00 
U5.90 
•+1.30 
71+.  55 
73.25 
79.50 
U2.90 


115.1 
106.0 
76.0 
76.9 
73.3 
12U.2 
102.0 
163.0 
165.8 
123.5 
Dollars 

30.50 
17.70 


IIU.9 
107.0 
77.2 
?6.8 
7U.O 
127.0 
lOl+.O 

173.0 
166.3 
127.2 

Dollars 

30.50 
18.10 


100  pounds 


37.75 
39.80 
U1.55 

37.75 
39.80 
1^1.55 
U8.50 
1+5. 50 
U7.00 
52.00 
53.00 
U8.05 
U1.30 
7I+.55 
73.50 
79.50 
^3.15 

2.87 
3.9^ 


37.75 
39.80 
^11. 55 

37.75 
39.80 
"+1.55 
U8.50 
^5,50 
U7.bo 
52.00 
53.00 
U8.10 

>il.25 

7U.55 
73.50 
79.50 
U2.95 

2.88 
3.55 


116.5 
110.0 

80.0 
76.1* 
71.7 
130.1 
109.0 
217.0 
169.2 
198.1+ 
Dollars 

29.00 
15.70 


37.75 
39.80 
U1.55 

37.75 
39.80 
U1.55 
U8.75 
1*5.50 
1+7.25 
52.00 
53.25 
1+9. 00 
1^1. 25 
7U.55 
73.50 
79.50 
UU.70 

2.99 
3.69 


118.0 
111.0 
80. 5 
76.2 

73.1 
130.2 
111.0 

217.0 
169.1 

212.9 


121.0 
IlH.O 
81.1 
79.2 

75.1 

13*^.2 
lll+.O 
232.0 
172.1 
233.6 


Dollars  Dollars 


29.00 
15. 80 


37.75 
39.80 
1+1.55 

37.75 
39.80 
1+1.55 

'+8.75 
1+5.50 

1+7.25 
52.00 
53.25 
1+9.00 
1+1.25 

71+.  55 
73.50 
79.50 
1+U.70 

3.0I+ 
3.71 


29.00 
16.30 


37.75 
39.80 

1+1.55 
37.75 
39.80 
1+1.55 
1+8.75 
1+5.50 
1+7.25 
52.00 
53.25 
U9.00 
1+1.25 

7I+.55 
73.50 
79.DO 

1+1+.70 

3.08 

3.75 


INDZX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

:1910-ll+  =  100. 

170 

169 

171 

173 

176 

180 

Ten  principal  hi^-proteln  feeds,  terminal  markets 

: 1935-39  "  100 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

y  166 

R 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

2/  166 

N 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

1/  166  . 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

.  H 

168 

168 

167 

166 

166 

2/  166 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  U/ 


Hog-corn,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  prices   :  " 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago   ;  * 

Butterfat-feed,  V.  S.  Jj   :  Pound 

Milk-feed,  U.  S.  gf   :  " 

Egg- feed.  U.  S  :  " 


12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

12.9 

13.2 

13.1 

12.8 

13.1 

13.6 

26.2 

26.1+ 

26.2 

1.52 

1.1+9 

1.U6 

II+.3 

12.5 

11.5 

12.6  _5yi2. 55/6/12.2 


12.8 
1I+.2 
29.1 
1.1+9 
13.8 


12.8 
12.0 

28.5 

1.1+1+ 
10.8 


12.5 
^13.1+ 
28.1+ 

1.1+1 
10.5 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Grain  Breach,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

1/    Grain  and  hay  prices,  average  for  week  ended  March  16,  byproduct  feed  prices  as  of  March  I9.    2/  Processors' 
price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags.    2/         °^  March  I9.    1+/    Units  of  corn  or  other  concentrate  ration 
equal  in  value  to  100  i)Ounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  pounds  of  butterfat  or  milk,  or  dozen  eggs.    57    Based  on 
weighted  average  price  of  actual  reported  sales.    Ratio  based  on  OPA  base  price  at  Chicago  for  No.  3  Yellow 
com  of  15.5  percent  moisture,  would  be  12.8  for  February  and  12.5  for  March.    6/    For  week  ended  March  16. 
JJ    Includes  dairy  production  payments  which  began  October  1,  191+3. 
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SUMMARY 


For.  January-June  this  year,  supplies  of  corn,  oats',  barley,,  wheat  and 
rye  for  feed,  and  bj'product  feeds,  are  about  5  percent  smaller 'per  aniinal 
unit  on  farms  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1945,    A  larger  total 
quantity  of  those  feeds  r^y  be  fed  to  livestock  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1946  than  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier,  but  use  'of  fefed  grains 
for  non-feed  purposes  v;ill  be  smaller,  because  of  restrictions  on  'seme  uses 
and  because  of  processors*  inability  to  obtain  desired  supplies. ,  By  the  end 
of "  the-  current  crop  year,  carry-overs  of  corn  and  barley  will  be  at  fairly 
low  levels,  but  the  oats  carry-over  may  be  the  largest  on  records 

Total  output  of  byproduct  feeds  during  January-#une  probably  will  be 
10  to  !15  percent  smaller  than  the  record  quantity  available  for  feeding 
during  that  period  of  1945,    Most  of  the  reduction  will"  be  in  wheat  mill- 
feeds,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  com  gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  in  distillers' 
dried  grains #    The  rate  of  v/heat  millfeed  oxjtput  has  been  reduced  about  one- 
third  as  a  result  of  the  higher  extraction  rate  required  in  flour  milling. 
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Total  supplies  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  dut-ing' the'  first  six  months  of 
1946  probably  v/ill  be  about  10  nercent  below  th*at  of"  a  year  earlier,  re- 
fleoting  a  material  decrease  in  cottonseed  crush'irigs,"  Alfalfa  meal  out- 
put ivill  be  materially    above -that-  of  January. -June,  a  year  ago. 

The  area  planted  to  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghums  in  1946  will 

total  about  166  million  acres,  only  slightly  more  than  in  1945,  if  farmers 

•  •  •  

carry  out  their  intentions  as  indicated  on  J/!iXrch-l»'   If  yields  on  the  pro- 


5  years,  pro- 


spective acreage  are  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  r^ast' 
duction  of  feed  grains  would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1945,    Considering  the 
smaller  total  carry-over  that  is  in  pros-pect,  total  supplies' of  feed  grain 
for  1946-47  would  be  about  2  percent  less  than  in  the  current  season.  How- 
ever, livestock  feed  requiremients  may  be  slightly  smaller  than  this  season, 
which  wnxild  at  least  partly  offset  the  reduction  in  supplies.  Nevertheless, 
the  prosj^ective  supply  v/culd  not  be  large  enough  to  permit  as  heavy  use  of 
feed  gralTi  next  year  as  this  season  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  reserves, 
which  ■f'^r  '  corn  and  barley  will  be  at  lower  levels  this  summ.er  than  arc 
desirable.    Prospective  plantings  of  oilseed  crops  are  smaller  than  last 
year,  with  intended  acreage  for  soybeans  dovm  12  percent,  flaxseed  doxrn 
14  percent^  and  peanuts  down  .5  percent. 

.Demand  for  feed  grain  and  byproduct  feeds  continued  extremely  strong 
during  March,  as^  it  has  been  for  several  months.    Although  total  supplies 
of  feed  grains  are  fairly  large  .and  total  production  of  byproduct  feeds  has 
been  at  near-record  levels,  available  m.arket  supplies  have  been  inadequate 
to  meet  the  ^exceptionally  strong  comm.ercial  demand  ;it  ceiling  prices.  Food 
supplies  in  surplus  feed  production  areas  are  generally  adequate  for  local 
use,  but  many  grain  processors,  feed  mixers,  and  fanners  in  deficit  areas 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  feed.     Shortages  of  feed  so  far  have 
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not  resulted  in  any  extensive  liquidation  of  livestook.    Inventories  of  many 
users  are  reported  to  be  running  lovv,  and  serious  difficulties  are  being  ex- 
perienced by  many  trying  to  replenish  nearly  depleted  stocks.    The  tight 
supply  situation  probably  rdll  be  most  acute  during  th©  April-June  period, 
or  until  nev/-crop  grain  becomes  available  in  quantity. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  this  situation  and  to  provide  additional  food 
urgently  needed  in  foreign  areas,  several  measures  vj-erc  instituted  by  the 
Government  during  February  and  March,    Production  goals  for  1946  vrcrc  revised 
upv/ard  for  a  number  of  crops,    A  higher  extraction  rate  for  wheat  flour  T;as 
specified.    Millers*  inventories  and  the  use  of  ;;heat  in  mixed  feed  hjxve  been 
restricted.    Sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  millfeed  has  been  limited  to  certain 
classes  of  distributors  and  users.    Limitations  hrive  been  placed  on  receipts 
of  wheat  millfeed  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feed.    The  quanti- 
ties of  protein  meal  that  iray  be  handled  in  any  month  arc  limited,  and  proces- 
sors are  required  to  set  aside  specified  quantities  of  their  production 
(10  percent  in  April)  for  directed  distribution.    Restrictions  have  been 

placed  on  the  use  of  grains  iaa  the  production  of  alcohol,  distilled  spirits, 
and  in  fermented  malt  liquors.    Under  YifFO-145,  effective  April  1,  widespread 
restrictions  affecting  livestock  feeders,  mixed  feed  manufacturers,  and 
processors  were  placed  on  purchases  and  use  of  grain,  particularly  corn  and 
sorghum  grains.    Permissible  markups  on  certain  sales  of  corn  and  processed 
grain  have  been  revised  downward  to  aid  in  restoring  normal  distribution  by 
country  elevators  and  carload  sellers.    To  alloiT    for  increases  in  the  parity 
price  index,  the  OPA  in  March  increased  ceiling  prices  of  various  grains  from 
2  to  5  cents  per  bushel,  and  raised  hay  ceilings  a  dollar  per  ton. 

Distribution  of  the  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  during 
1945  totaled  about  6,4  million  tons— apparently  one  of  the  greatest  amounts 
ever  distributed  in  a  year.    Soybean  cake  and  meal  accounted  for  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  total,  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  for  nearly  31  percent* 
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THE  ■■CURKE^IT  SITUATION  • 

Disappearance  of  feed  grain  during  October -DccciribGr  1945  was  unusually- 
heaT7y#    Combined  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  in  that  quarter  was 
9  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1944,  and  only  2  percent 
smaller  tlmn -in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943,  v/hen  disappearance  was  the  largest 
on  record.    One  factor  contributing  to  this  heavy  disappearance  vras  the  low 
feeding  -value  of  corn  in  some  important  feeding  areas*    Also,  some  feeders 
•have  been  unable  to  secure  straight  protein  supplements  to  balance  their  grain 
rations.    The  quantity  of  v/heat  fed  during  that  period  also  was  larger  than 
usual* 

A  critical  feed  supply  situation  has  developed  since  January  1,  despite- 
relatively  large  supplies  of  feed  grain  and  a  near-record  totdl  output  of  by- 
product feeds. 

The  current  situation  is  almost  a  repetition  of  conditions  existing  dur- 
ing'at  least  part  "of  each  of  the  past  tiiree  seasons.     The  situation  this  season, 
however,'  may  be  more  acute  for  some  areas  thxin  in  any  year  since  the  serious 
droughts  of  1934  and  1936,    In  each  of  the  past  3  years,  when  feed  supplies 
vrore  tight,  relief  v^^as  obto.ined  through  importation  of  relatively  large  quan- 
tities of  oats  and  barley  from  Canada  and  from  governmental  action  in  making 
available  large  quantities  of  wheat  for  feed.    During  the  current  season  only 
small  quantities  of  grain  are  obtainable  from  Canada  or  other  countries,  and 
with  the  great  need  for  r/heat  for  export,  little  additional  wheat  can  be  spared 
for  feeding  purposes,    .    .  .   

'Statistically,  supplies  -of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  this  season 
appear  -to  be,  ampfle _  f or  the-*,,  count ry^s  liveptd.ok  requircTiients  and  for  prospective 
nonfood  uses,  •.  Coijibincd -stocks .  of',  corn,^  ca't.S,"  and  barley  on  farms  and  at  termi- 
nal m.arkets  on  January  1  were  only  about  2  percent  smTvllcr  per  grain -consuming 
animal  unit  than  on 'January  1/  1945,    If  prospective  imports  of  oats  artd  barley, 
and  probable  use  of  vj-hcat  and  rryc  for  feed  durin-g  January-June  are  included, 
the  prospective  supply  of  feeds  grain  for  the  January-June  period  per  -anim^xl 
unit  is  about,  5,  percent,  smaller .  this  year  than  last,  when  it  was  ..relatiyely 
large  and  when  carry-overs  v;ere  increased. 

Make-up  of  the  -feed  grt?.in  =supply  thir.  year  is  one  factor  in  the  tight 
feed  situation.    Combined  stocks-  of  cora  on -f orm-S  and  at  tcrm.inal  markets  on 
January  1  vrerc  9  percent  sm.aller  than  a  year  earli'cr,  and  were  the  smallest 
for  that  date  since  1939,    Much  of  the  1945-crop  corn  in  some  important  pro- 
ducing areas  is  of  high  moisture  content,  '.v-ith  correspondingly  low  feeding 
value.    Barley  stocks-  on  January  1  were  the  smallest  for-  thxit  da.to  since  1938, 
Estimates  of  stocks  of  sorghum  grain  arc  not  available,  but  production  in  1945 
was  only  about  55  percent  as  large  as  in  1944,  and  by  January  1  stocks  probably 
had  been  reduced  to  a  low  level  for  that  date.    In  contrast,  stocks  of  oats 
were  larger  at  the  beginning  of  1946  than  on  any  other  January  1  for  v:hich 
records  are  available.    These  large  stocks  v/ere  nearly  sufficient  to  offset,  in 
total  tonnage,  the  declines  in  stocks  of  corn-  and  barley.    But  since  the  oats 
are  less  desirable  for  some  feeding  and  non-feed  uses  than  corn  or  barley,  a 
som.ewhat-  distorted  value  is  given  by  adding  tons  of  oats  to  tens  of  other 
grains. 
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In  the  West  North  Central  States,  the  chief  surplus  producing  region, 
farm  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  on  January  1  were  only  about  80  percent 
as  large  per  animal  unit  as  in  1945  *    Consequently,  considerably  less  feed 
grain-  is  available  for  .shipment  from  that  area  than  a  year  ago#    Feed  grain 
supplies  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  are  probably  10  to  15  percent  larger  per 
animal  unit  than^last  year,  but'  only 'slightly  above  average  for  recent  years, 
More  feed  grain  can  be  m.arketed  from  this  area  than  a  year  ago,  but  not  enough 
to  offset  the.  reduced  quantities 'available  .for  shipment  from  the  Western  Corn 
Belt,    Feed  grain  siipplies  are  comparatively  low  in  Texas,  Oklahom.a,  and  Kansas, 
primarily  because  of  the  redi:ced  supplies  of  sorghum  grains  in  those  States,' 
The  remainder  of  the  South,  generally,  had  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  X 
well  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  so  that  it  will  require  less  inf-shipm.ent  of 
grain  than  last  year.     Principal  areas  to  feel  the  pinch  in  feed  supplies  are 
the  Nprth  Atlantic ,  and  Western.  States,  areas  that  depend  heavily  on  grain  from 
other  regions, 

Users  most  affected  by  the  tight  supply  are  those  dependent  upon  com- 
mercial supplies.     The  quantity  of  feed  grain  marketed  from  fanrs   in  a  season 
usually  does  not  vary  widely  from  one  year  to  another,  although  it  was  rela- 
tively large  in  1945,  ,mth  marketings  of  com  the  largest  on  record.  Market- 
ings of  corn  and  barley  during  early  1946  have  been  about  normal  in  relation 
t'O  farm  supplies,  although  under  those  cf  last  y^ar,    Oats  have  been  marketed 
at  a  rdcord  -rate,  reflecting  the  large  supplies  in  the  country 


, Table  2,-  Feed  grains  :    'Receipts  at  primary  markets,  February  1935-45, 

December  1945-February  1946. 


February 

* 

1945-46 

Item        ■.  ..  ^ 

,  Average 
1934-43 

:  1944  : 

1945  i 

Deo, 

•  « 

•  Jan,  ] 

•  • 

Feb, 

!l,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 1 

,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu.l 

,000  bu. 

Corn, 
Oats, 

Barle 

12  markets  l/ . ; 
12  mnrkctq  l/ 
y,  4  markets  2/ ,, 

:  16,722 
4,381 
1  4,874 

31,104 
8 ,  8*44 
7,476 

36,243 
V,493 
3,953 

31,979 
16,010 
7,537 

31,611 
21,963 
6,880 

33,196 
13,104 
5,089 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Adraiinistra- 
tion. 

l/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St,  Joseph,  and  Wichita, 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth, 


Demand  for  commercial  supplies  of  feed  grain  by  mixed  feed  manufacturers, 
livestock  producers,  and  grain  processors  this  year  has  been  as  strong  as  or. 
stronger  than  last  year.    Higher  prices  for  some  livestock  products . have  been 
an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  strong  demand, 

,  The  situation  for  byproduct  feeds  is  similar  to  that  for  feed  grains. 
Total  production  of  b;;>'product  feeds  has  been  at  a  near-record  rate  during  the 
current  season,  but  the  demand,  particularly  by  mixed  feed  manufacturers,  has 
far  exceeded  the  supplies  available  in  the  market.    Unusual,  marketing  practices 
have  developed,  such  as  barter  of  other  scarce  comm.odities  for  feed,  and  a 
large  increase  in  trucking  of  grain,  particularly  corn. 
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RECffiT  GOVERmiENT  ACTIONS 


Restrictions  on  purchase. and  Use  of  Grain 


■   To-  obtain  more  equitable  distribution  of  market  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  to' conserve  grain  supplies,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  'jncer 
V/ar  Food'  Order  145,  effective  April  1,   19.46,  placed  v/idespread  restrictions 
on  purchase  and  use  of  grain,  particularly  corn  and  sorgh^jm  grains.  Prin- 
cipal restrictions  on  use  of  grain  under  the  Order  are  as  foliov/s: 

1.  Purchases  of  grain,  grain  products,  or  grain  b\'products  by  a 
livestock  feeder  are  restricted  to  an  amount  which  v;ill  allov;  him  (a),  to 
feed  hogs  up  to  but  not  to  exceed  225  po^jnds;   (b)  to  finish  cattle  up  to 
but  not  better  than-  grade  A;   (c)  to  feed  during  the  period  April  through 
September  1946,  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the  n'oriber  of  poultry  fed  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  1945. 

2.  The  monthly  use  of  grain,  grain  products,  or  grain  byproducts  by 
a  mixed  feed  manufacturer  is  restricted  to  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  (including  wheat  and  vhei.t  millfecds)  used  by  ;  him 

during  the  corresponding  month  of  1945. 

3.  Corn  v/et  processors'  monthly  use  of  corn  or  sorghun  grain  is 
limited  to  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the  average  quantity  of  those  grains 
used  during  the  first  six  months  of  1945. 

4.  Food  manufacturers'  and  corn  dry  processors'  monthly  use  of  com 
or  sorghi^m  grain  is  limited  to  not  more  than  85  percent  of  the  average 
monthly  use  of  those  grains  during  1945. 

5.  Feed  grains  may  not  be  used  in  making  any  mixture  of  grains 
(grain  base  mix)  for  sale  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feed. 

The  order  also  imposes  various  com  and  sorghum  grain  inventory  re- 
strictions applicable  to  feeders,  mixed  feed  m.anuf  acturer  s ,  food  manu- 
facturers, v/et  processors,  and  dry  processors.     These  restrictions,  generally, 
prohibit  purchases  or  delivery  of  corn  or  grain  sorghums  if  the  user's 
inventory  of  those  grains  exceeds  a  45-day  supply  based  on  specified  permitted 
use . 


Livestock  feeders'  inventorie-s'  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  other 
grains  except  corn  are  not  restricted  under  ?jF0-145,  nor  were  restrictions 
placed  on  purchases  or  use  of  oats  or  barley  by  food  manufacturers  or 
maltsters . 
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^Hieat  Conservation  Order  Issued:  Restrictions 

Placed  on  Receipts  and  Use  of 
Wheat  Millf eeds 

To  conserve  wheat  and  flour  and  to  provide  additional  food  urgently 
needed  in  liter^ted  countries,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  WFO-lUU, 
effective  February  12.     The  order,  among  other  things,   (l)  limits  the  use 
of  wheat  hy  mixed  feed  manufacturers,  and  iDrohibits  the  use  of  flour  in  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  fepd  mless  the  flour  is  u^fit  for  human  consuraotion; 
(2)  limits  inventories  of  wheat  hy  domestic  millers  and  mixed  feed  manufac- 
turers, and  (3)  requires  an  extraction  rate  for  flour  of  not  less  than  ^0 
percent,  compared  with  ahout  72  percent  during  recent  months  prior  to  March, 
The  higher  extraction  rate  results  in  n,  reduction  of  a"bout  one-third  in  the 
rate  of  output  of  vrheat  millf eed. 

An  amendment  to  VJFO-lUU,  effective  March  8,  prohilDits  sale  or  delivery 
of  wheat  millf eed  to  other  than  feeders  or  persons  regularly  engaged  in 
the  "business  of  manufacturing  nr  distrituting  feed,     Feed  mixers  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  are  allowed  sufficient  wheat  to  oermit  a  total  use  of 
grain  up  to  S5"  percent  of  the  grain  used  during  the  corresponding  calendar 
month  of  19^5. 

In  an  amendment  to  ^.•'F0~9>  v/hich  governs  the  use  of  ;orotein  meal  in 
the  manufaEture  of  mixed  feeds  for  livestock  and  poultry,  limitations  were 
placed  on  receipts  of  wheat  millfeeds  and  on  the  use  of  such  fepds  in  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  fepds.     Effective  March  1,  the  monthly  use  of  wheat 
millfeeds  Toy  anyone  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds,  including  poultry 
feed,  is  restricted  to  not  ;nore  than  twoithirds  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
millfeeds  so  used  during  the  corres^Donding  month  of  19^5«    Effective  -^pril 
1,  19^6,  total  receipts  of  v/heat  millfeeds  "bv  anyone  during  any  calendar 
quarter  may  not  exceed  a  volume  equal  to  one-sixth  of  his  total  receipts  of 
•  wheat  millfeeds  during  the  calendar  year  19^5» 

Grain  U^o  for  Alcohol,  Distilled  Spirits, 
and  .Erewing  •       ■  • 

New  restrictions  on  the  use  of '-grain  "by  "beverage  cUstillers  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Depaiptment  of  Agriculture  February  11,     Since  September  1,  19^5> 
the  use  of  all  grain  for  the  manufacture  of  beverage  spirits  has  "been  pro- 
hihited  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.     Beverage  distillers  were  authorized 
to  purchase  and  use  an  amount  equivalent  to  5  fiiH  days'  mashing  capacity 
for  the  manufacture  of  beverage  spirits  during  each  mont^a,  March  through 
June,  any  grain  oth^r  than  (l)  vheat  or  wheat  products,   ' (2)  corn  grading 
Numbers        2,  and  3  v/hen  purchased.     The  quantity  of  rye  used  in  producing 
beverage  spirits  also  is  restricted. 
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An  amendment  to  W0-Q6  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effective  mrch  1,  prohibiting  the  use  of  wheat  or  wheat  products  in  the 
production  of  malt  beverages,  and  restricting  the  aggregate  use  .of  all  other 
grains  to  7C  percent  of  the  amount  used  by  the  brewing  industry  in  1945. 
The  ordtr  also  prohibited  the  use  of  rice  bybrev/ers,  except  screenings  and 
brev/ers  '  rice.     In  effect,  this,  action  means  a  30-percent  reduction  in  the 
use  of  permitted  grains  for  all' brewers  except  small  operators,  for  whom 
minimum  quotas  of  180,000  pounds  of  grain  are  provided  for  each  3-month  period. 

Processors  Required  to  Set  Aside  Oilseed 
Meal  for  Directed  Distribution 


Oilseed  processors  have  been  ordered  to  set  aside  10  percent  of  their 
April  production  of  soybean,  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  peanut  cake  and  meal 
for  directed  distribution  to  ereas  designated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  set-aside  order  was  issued  under  provisions  of  WFO-9  which  was  reinstated 
in  January,  and  which  eviso  restricts  the  use  of  protein  meal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mixed  feea.    -Under  Y^FO--',   sef-asides  on  protein  meal  were  resumed 
on  January  21,  1946.    At  tnat  time,  and  eoch  month  since  then  through  March, 
processors  v/ere  required  to  set  aside  5  percent  of  their  production.  Directed 
distribution  of  oilseed  meal  from  January  21  througii  March  31  totaled  . 
52,000  tons. 

Changes  in  Grain  Distributors '  Mark-ups ; 
Grain  and  Ha y  Ceiling  Tric^'S 
Increased  Slightly 

To  aid  in  restoring  normal  distribution  by  country  elevators  and 
carload  sellers,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  early  March  made  dovm- 
ward  adjustments  in  ceiling  prices  and  authorized  mark-ups  on  sales  of 
processed  grains.     The  actions  v.'ere  taken  because  of  movements  of  grain  in 
less  than  carload  lots  from  country  elevators  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
ditional mark-ups  provided  for  less  than  carlo'-^d  sales.     As  grains  normally 
move  in  carload  lots  to  supply  processors,  large  scble  movement  by  truck  was 
reportedly  diverting  grain  from  processors*  normal  &reas  of  supply.  The 
actions  also  were  aimed  at  discouraging  the  practice  of  processing  grains 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  tBking  additional  mark-ups  by  persons  who  normally 
sell  grain  vri.thout  processing. 

In  early  March  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  increased  ceiling 
prices  of  various  grains  from  2  to  5  cents  per  bushel.     Ceiling  prices  of 
corn  and  wheat  were  increased  3  cents  per  bushel]  oats,  2  cents  per  bushel; 
barley,  4  cents  a  bushel j  and  grain  sorghums,   9  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Also 
ceiling  prices  of  hay  v/ere  increased  a  doll&r  per  ton  by  OPA,  effective 
March  20.     These  increases  v/ere  made  to  allow  for  increases  in  the  parity 
price  index.     Under  present  legislation  ceiling  prices  must  reflect  parity. 

Unit  returns  from  livestock  and  livestock  products   (except  poultry) 
continued  favorable  in  relation  to  fe^d  prices  following  the  increase  in 
grain  ceilings.     In  general,  unit  returns  from  dairying,  including  production 
payments,  were  favorable  relative  to  feed  prices  during  the  whole  of  ly45, 
and  are  continuing  above  the  192  5-44  average,  even  with  the  increase  in  grain 
prices.     The   hog-corn  ratio  was  above  the  long-time  average  during  most  of 
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1945,  and  during  the  first  2  months  of  1946.    V(fith  the  higher  price  ceilings 
on  corn,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  tit  times  may  f-dl  slightly  below  the 
1925-44  average  for  the  month,  but  .probably  v;ill  be  slightly-  higher  than 
average  for  1946  us  a  v/hole .     Prices  of  poultry  products  are  below. last 
year.     In  1946  poultry  product-feed  price  ratios  probably  v/ill  be  10  to  15 
percent  below  1945,  but  near  tht  1935-44  average. 

OUTLOOK 

Demand  for  Feed  Grain  and  B;y'product  ... 
Feeds  to  Continue  Strong 

The  "scramble"  for  available  commercial  supplies  of  f<.-.ed  grains  and 
byproduct  feeds  during  recent  months  resulted  in  placing  of  orders  in 
excess  of  actual  requirements  of  users.     Users  v/ith  inventories  adequate  for 
immediate  and  near-future  needs  v/ere  about  as  active  in  attempting  to  obtain 
additional  supplies  as  users  with  lov.r  inventories,  because  of  the  difficulty 
or  uncertainty  of  obtaining  future  supplies.    Also,  users. not  only  attempted 
t«  obtain  supplies  tlirough  normal  sources,  but  in  ;:iany  instances  broadened 
their  inquiries  to  a  number  of  other  sources,  including  going  direct  to 
producers.     With  the  inventory  and  use  controls  nov;  in  effect,  some  of  the 
duplications  in  demand  will  disappear,  and  somei/.'hat  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  available  supplies  should  be  attained. 

Even  v/ith  a  lessening  of  demand,  avsi  liable  commercial  supplies  of 
feed  grains  during  the  next  few  months  probably  v/ill  not  b'j  large  enough 
at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  users  permitted  to  purch'.^  se  sup- 
plies.    Marketings  of  oats  and  barley  from  farms  usually  are  seasonally 
small  from  April  through  June,  and  marketings  of  corn  arc  small  through 
September.     Smaller  supplies  of  a  number  of  important  byr.'roduct  feeds  are 
in  prospect;  total  output  of  byproduct  feeds  during  the  next  few  months 
probably  v^ill  be  15  to  20  percent  less  th.an  a  year  earlier. 

January- June  Feed  Balance 


Total  supplies  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  rye  for  feed,  and 
byproduct  feeds  for  the  first  half  of  1946,  as  indicated  by  conditions  in 
late  March,  are  about  5  percent  smaller  per  animal  unit  on  January  1  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1945,  .but  larger  than  for  that  period  of 
1944,  when  a  very  tight  feed  supply  situation  also  existed.     Utilization  of 
feed  concentrates  is  indicated  to  be  f.t  recora  or  near-record  rates  this 
season.     Disappearance  of  feed  concentrates  for  feed  during  January- June  is 
likely  to  be  greater  in  total  than  in  that  period  of  1945.     Utilization  of 
feed  grain  for  non-feeo  purposes  v;ill  be  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  prin- 
cipally because  of  processors'  inability  to  obtain  desired  supplies. 
Supplies  of  by].Troduct  feeds,  and  hence  utilization,  will  be  smaller  than  in 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  any  of  the  past  3  years.     Total  utilization 
of  feed  concentrates  for  all  purposes  prob'-.bly  Vv'ill  not  be  greatly  different 
during  January-Juns  than  during  those  six  months  of  1945.    V/ith  a  utiliza- 
tion that  large,  however,  total  stocks  of  old-crop  oats,  barley,  and  corn 
on  July  1  would  be  at  a  level  of  about  22  million  tons,  compared  with  more 
than  26  million  tons  on  July  1,  1945.     Oats  will  constitute  a  larger  than 
usual  proportion  of  the  July  1  stocks  of  old-crop  feed  grain. 
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'Table  3,-  January-June  supply  and  distribution  of  feed  concentrates, 
eycludin-3  sor^huni  ,™rains,  United  States,  1538-^5  and  indicated  19^6 _l/ 


Item 


SUPPLY  •  : 

Stocks  January  1  : 

Corn   . .  : 

Cats   . .  : 

Barley  '  : 

Total  ..: 

Other  grains  for  feed  ^   ; 

B^T^roduct  feeds  for  feed  : 

Total  sup"cly  "  : 

'utilization  ■  •  : 

For  feed  : 

Corn   . . .  : 

Oat  s   

Barl6y  

Wheat  and  rye   

Byproduct  feeds   ■  : 

^  Total  \.  

Feed  grains  for  serd,  food,  industry,: 

and  export   : 

Total  utilization  ;  : 

Stocks  July  1  : 

Corn  : 

Oats  : 

Barley     : 

Total   : 

3-rain-consun:ine  animal  units  on  : 

farnis  January  1  (millions)   ; 

Supply  of  concentrates  per  aniinal  ■: 

unit'  (tons)  •  _  : 

Utilization  of  concentrates  fcr  feed-; 

per  animal  unit  (tons)   : 

Livestock  2:roduction  Jan. -June,  in  : 
terins  of  production  units  : 

.-(million  units)   : 

Utilization  of  concentrates  for  feed  : 
per  ■emit  of  livestock  production  : 
(tons)   : 


Averar^e  [ 

iq3S_U2; 

I9U3  : 

I9UU  : 

IQU5 
2/ 

Indi- 
cated 
I9U6  2/ 

Mi-llion 
tons 

Million 
tens 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

.55.1 
11. 6' ■ 

•  3.S 

'  1^.3  ' 

55.5 
11.5 
-  U.l 

59. s 

12.1 
U.O 

1+ 

iD.C 

•  •  •  •3.5 

.  70.5 

s-.o 

•71.1  . 

75 .  ^« 

■  7'^.5_ 

.  2,k 
1.1 

■7.2 

9.5 

•7.9. 
9.5 

U.7 
10.0 

-  3.^ 
S.8 

:     SO.  6 

101.7 

58.5 

90.6 

86.7 

27.0 

37.3 

35.7 

3U.0  ) 

.  .7,0 

7.5 

7.3  ) 

U6.5 

1.2 

■  ■  2.7 

1.7 

1.1  ) 

2.U 

■5:2 

•    ■  6 ,  D  .  . 

3.8 

2.2 

7.7 

9.5 

•  9.5 

10.0 

8.8 

.  U5.3 

65'.  2 

&1.0 

56.2 

^7.1_ 

6.8 

7.5 

7.0 

3.2 

7.0 

.  .52.1 

72.7 

65.0 

6U.U 

6U.5 

2i+.2' 

22-.  5  . 

Ic .  1 

21.0 

3.1 

3.9 

3.1 

3.5 

1.3 

2.2 

.1.3 

1.7 

2S.5  ■ 

29.0 

20.5 

26.2 

22.0 

132,6 

159.6 

171.1 

1U6.2 

IU6.5 

.61 

.6U 

.52 

.62 

.59 

.3U 

M 

.36 

.33 

.39 

72.6 

91.  U 

89. 5 

8U.0 

32.0 

.62 

.71 

.  6s 

.67 

.70 

1/  Production  of  sor.^'hum  crain  amounted  to  2.7  million  tons  in  19^-5,  compared  with 
5.1  million  tons  in  I9UU,  2.9  million  in  l^'U"?,^  and  an  average  of  2.2  million  during 
1937-Ul.  .  '  ,  ~ 

2/  Preliminary.     Subject  to  chan.<^e  as  additional  data  become  available. 
3_/  Imported  feed  grains  and  v;heat  and  rve  fed. 
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Table  U.-  Feed  balance,  livestock  production,  and  feed  per  -unit  of  livestock, 
United  States  ,  .  year- "beginnin-^^  October  ,-  193S-^5 


~~  -r                                        : Average  :  ,  :     .^u^  '  19^^     =  19^5 

 Item   ^  ■          i]^-£2_j__^?i^:_^^_l_l/  ;_  1/ 

:  Million  Million  Mi  11^ on- n.ion  Million 

'  t'ons  ,^      tons        tons        tons  tons  

Supply      .  '     '  • 

Stocks  bor,inning  of  crop  yoar  2/  ....*.....:  '20,1        18,8  J;6,7 
Production 

jrn'                 , .  •  1  7.5,0.    ..8.7.7.    .  84..9 

Jats  ....... 0,;  •  o,...   18.6    .  ,  21..6  18,2 

Barley  ••'7.9      •  1Q«5  7.8 

Sorghum  r^rains  «...«....e...«..«««»«»»»«<«»i  •  2,4   ..     5.Q..  ■-2,_9_ 

Total  food  "grains  produced  »  .  . ;     lOo  .9  __1^2,6  115  .8 

Othor  r;ralns  fod  5/  £/'  i.  *.  -6.7   ...15,1  15.9 

Byproduc^t  foods  for  food  :  16.3   .  .  .16,6  .  .  .  18.9 

Total  supply  of  conccntratos  4/  :     147.0      l'^-^»l  1^5,3 

Utilization  ' 

Domestic  focdl^air.s  fGd  4,/  . . .  •.  :  •92.3  .    112.0  ..105.8 

Pomes  tic  v/hoat  and  ry.o'  fed  4/  .  ■.  :  .G.O      .12,2.     .  .  9.»5 

Other  grain  fbd  ■   .7.  ,       2,9,  .    .  6,4 

OilsGod  cake  and  meal  '. . .  <  ■   '  •  ^.'l       •  -^.-P  .  .  . 

Animal  protein  feeds  •   ■    o,.D    .    .  .3..0          2, j 

Other  byproduct  foods  ■  •  9   9.6  .  .  4/9.8 

Total  concentrates  fed  4/  115.5   1£5.7  I'i0_j6_ 

Feed'  grair.s  Tor  seed,  human  food,            -  :   

industry,  and  exuort  4/  ■  ....:_JL1,6  lo.O  12.5^  _24,9  .    .  1^^ 

Total  utilization  4/  ,  :_126.9  158.7  153a  1-8^  .1^^ 

Total  utilization  adjusted  to  crop-    ■  •  ■                   ,  .       ...  ...  ■ 

year  basis  4/  ,  .  . . :     126,5    .  158.4  ^54^6__147,1  __ 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  z/  6..,:    ^  20.5  16»7____.  10,7  .    _  14.0   _n._5 

Number  of  grain-consuiriing  animal              ■       :  ■   

units  January  1  following  (millions)  140.3  159.6  171.1  146.2  146.5 
Supply  of  all  concentrates  per ■ animal 

unit  (tons)   •  »  »  •  • 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  food 

per  animal  unit  January  1  f  olio •.••rin,-:(  ton)  . . 
Livestock  production,  •  Octobor-Scptcmbor,. 

in  terms  of  production  units  (million)  5,/ 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for 
feed  per  production  unix  (ton-)   . . . 


10.7 

14.0 

DO  V 

O'i  .  O 

TO  n 
io  .  0 

6.7 

b  .  3 

r-  T 

5.1 

o  n 
1%  ( 

120,0 

i  1  Cj  .  3 

~\  r\  Q 
iU.o  . 

19.6 

17,9 

161.1 

157.4 

102.9 

8,4 

2,4 

6,2 

2.7 

10.7  ■ 

153.3 

155  .  5 

1.05   '     1.10  .   ,97  1,10  1.07 

,82"       .91 .82'  ,91  .91 

164.0  ,    189.5  190.4  174.4  _o/L72.0 

,70          .77  .74  .76  .78 


IT^FrclimiiiaryT     sTibjoct  to  chang-;  as  additior^al  data  become  available. 

2/  Farm,  tcn-iinal  market,  and  Govorr.:aGi^t-o-.mc:d  .stocks,  o.f.  corn  October  1,^  oats  July  1 

and  barley,  Juno  1;  stocks-  of  sorghun  rralr^s  .not  available, 

3/  Imported  grain  and  ^'oiaestic  wheat  and  rye.  .  _• 

4/  Revised,  •  , 

5/  An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  4,237  po-ands  of  milk,  31^i  pounds  of  hogs, 
live  weight,  853  pounds  of  cattle  .'•:nd  cal^rcs,  live  weight,  185  dozen  cgg.s,  70 
chickens  'producod",  20  turkeys/  produced,  116  :broilors  -reduced,  3,7  shoop  .and  lambs 
on  farms  January  1,  or  0,70"  horse  or  mule  on  farms  January  1. 

6/  Assumed  livestock  production  on  the  basis  of  indicated  supply  and  utilization 
"of  feed. 
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Production  of  B^'product  Feeds  Reduced 

Total  supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  for  January-June  this  year  probably 
will  be  10  to  15  percent  smaller  than  the  record  quantity  available  during 
the  sane  period  of  1945.     Most  of  the  reduction  will  be  in  supplies  of  wheat 
millfaeds,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  in 
distillers'  dried  grains.    V.'ith  a  material  decline  in  cottonseed  crushings, 
total  oilseed  cake  and  meal  supplies  are  likely  to  be  about  10  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.     The  rate  of  wheat  millfoed  output  after  March  1 
apparently  declined  about  one-third  as  a  result  of  the  required  higher  ex- 
traction rate  in  flour  milling.    'i/Yith  processors  unable  to  obtain  as  much  corn 
as  last  year,  output  of  gluten  feed  and  meal  may  be  nearly  one-fourth  smaller 
during  January-June  than  a  year  earlier.     Restrictions  on  use  of  grain  and 
grain  products  by  distillers  will  result  in  a  possible  tv/o-thirds  reduction 
in  output  of  distillers'  dried  grains  during  January-June  compared  v/ith  that 
period  of  1945,  v/hen  there  was  a  record  large  output.     Output  of  brewers' 
dried  grains  will  be  reduced  by  about  30  percent  compared  with  last  year  in 
the  next  three  months,  but  total  for  January- June  as  a  v;hole  v^rill  be  only 
moderately  below  that  of  a  year  earlier,  as  a  result  of  increased  output 
during  January  and  February.     Output  of  alfalfa  meal  for  the  6-month  period 
will  be  materially  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and 
possibly  the  largest  on  record  for  January- June . 


Table  5.-  January- June  supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  for  feed. 
United  States,  1938-45,  and  indicated  1946 


Feed 


"Wheat  nillfeeds   

Rice  millfeeds   

Dried  beet  pulp  l/  .... 
Gluten  feed  and  meal  . . 
Brewers'  dried  grains  . 
Distillers '  dried  grain 
Alfalfa  meal   

Total   

Soybean  cake  and  meal  . 
Cottonseed  cake  and  mea 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  . 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  . . 
Copra  cake  and  meal  . . . 

Total   

Tankage  and  meat  scraps 

Fish  meal  l/   

Dried  milk  products  l/ 
Other  milk  products  l/ 

Total   T.. 

Other  byproduct  feeds  l/ 

Total,  all   


Average 
1938-42  ; 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1945  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1946 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

2,238.2 

2,690.1 

2,717.4 

3,105.5 

2,475. 

59.3 

60.9 

56.7 

61.2 

60. 

149.1 

150.0 

80.5 

91.0 

135. 

346.8 

458.2 

402.5 

464.4 

350, 

58.5 

111.5 

111.6 

103.9 

95. 

107.4 

175.8 

219.6 

342.1 

125, 

190.0 

2  93.8 

316.3 

371.7 

475. 

3,149.3 

3,940.3 

3 , 904  . 6 

4,539.8 

3,715. 

654.3 

1,832.9 

1,861.5 

1,950.4 

1,925. 

928.8 

846.3 

768.9 

984.6 

525. 

228.1 

362,3 

481.6 

198.0 

325. 

41.8 

58.9 

51.3 

56.9 

40. 

67.5 

19.2 

19.7 

24.6 

25.. 

1,920.5 

3,119.6 

3,185.0 

3,214.5 

2,840. 

365.3 

438.4 

487.5 

425.0 

450. 

53.0 

32.5 

33.5 

24.0 

25. 

69.5 

52.5 

50.0 

45.0 

45.  • 

1,156.0 

1,112.0 

1,049.0 

982.8 

975.  . 

1,645.8 

1,635.4 

1,620,0 

1,476.8 

1,495. 

1,000.0 

800.0 

800.0 

800.0 

800. 

7,713.6 

9,495.3 

9,507.6 

10,031.1 

8,650. 

_l/  Estimated  on  basis  of  October-September  indicated  use. 
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T*bl«  6   .-  Produi-tion  of  byproduct  feeds  by  months ,  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  1942-46 


Oct. 


1,000 
tons 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


1,000 
tons  ' 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


I  Feb. 
J  

i.ooS" 

tons 


Uar. 


i  Apr. 
I 


May 


I  June 
i 


July    I    Aug.  t  Sept.   i  Total 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 


1942-43  s 

331.8 

314.0 

591.3 

235.9 

176.6 

147.0 

95.9 

64.9 

41.6 

28.5 

55.1 

228  .  3  2, 

614.5 

1943-44  t 

290.6 

2C3.2 

261.3 

213.9 

156.6 

127.9 

86.7 

62.6 

33.6 

25.8 

45.2 

156.7 

1. 

749.0 

1944-45  t 

240.4 

284.6 

244.3 

263.6 

202.5 

172.6 

122.8 

105.1 

63.0 

53.5 

54.4 

108. 9 

1, 

915.0' 

1945-46  t 

240.4 

251.6 

194.2 

203.3 

125.5 

Soybean 

cake  and 

meal 

1942-43  ( 

164.2 

194.4 

240.5 

303  .'2 

301.4 

321.0 

358.5 

327.2 

304.8 

253.4 

235.2 

196.5 

3,200.3 

1943-44  1 

194.8 

250.7 

289.8 

321.9 

358.4 

370.1 

320.9 

302.6 

267.7 

269.'. 

273.1 

226.4 

3,446.0 

1944-45  t 

225.4 

292.2 

279.2 

306.9 

330.7 

334.9 

331.4 

363.6 

318.7 

307.8 

301.6 

290.0 

3, 

682.4 

1945-46  t 

238.0 

338.0 

336.0 

393.1 

369.1 

Linseed 

cake  and 

meal 

1942-43  s 

79.6 

71.0 

68.0 

66.0 

63.6 

61.2 

58.4 

48.4 

66.2 

54.2 

62.5 

98.5 

797.6 

1943-44  1 

92.3 

93.5 

91.6 

85.3 

83.9 

90.9 

73.5 

69.1 

79.5 

91.3 

80.7 

65.4 

997.0 

1944-45  t 

59.6 

50.9 

42.8 

41.6 

38.9 

34.1 

28.2 

27.5 

24.2 

23.4 

32.4 

45.7 

449.3 

1945-46  i 

50.2 

63.0 

57.2 

48.2 

40.7 

Peanut 

cake  and  meal 

1942-43  t 

6.1 

9.3 

10.0 

12.5 

13.3 

11.9 

fl.5 

5.4 

4.9 

6.9 

10.4 

3.8 

103.0 

1943-44  1 

10.2 

16.8 

14.0 

10.5 

9.6 

9.7 

6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

5.3 

7.2 

4.3 

108.7 

1944-45  1 

4.3 

9.8 

8.8 

9.8 

10.4 

8.4 

6.5 

11.1 

8.6 

6.1 

5.7 

2.7 

92.2 

1945-46  t 

e.3 

11.3 

8.5' 

11.0 

6.3 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

1942-43  % 

2.3 

1.4 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

4.6 

4.7 

3.8 

1.7 

l.C 

3.1 

3.9 

33.7 

1943-44  t 

4.0 

2.5 

2.0 

3.2 

3.6 

2.2 

2.5 

3.6 

4.6 

2,0 

.8 

2.0 

33.0 

1944-45  t 

2.9  . 

2.7 

3.1 

6.6 

3.5 

4.4 

3.2 

4.1 

2.9 

1.8 

4.2 

2.9 

42.3 

1945-46  » 

5.0 

1.0 

1/.5 

3.0 

3.2 

«                                                            Com  cluten  feed  ajid  meail 

1942-43  t 

85.7 

84.9 

83.0 

81.1 

75.3 

82.0 

79.5 

74.9 

66.4 

65.8 

73.2 

76.5 

927.3 

1943-:44  t 

80. i 

80.4 

80.4 

81.6 

75.5 

71.5 

44.9 

63.8 

65.2 

63,9 

69.9 

64.9 

842.1 

1944-45  t 

72.9 

77.3 

76.4 

80.9 

74.7 

82.5 

78.9 

78.8 

68.6 

67.9 

48.3 

52.5 

859.7 

47,? 


55 


,2      75.9    1/54.0  1/40.0 


Brewers'  dried  grains 


m2-43  t 

19.3 

15,7 

17.0 

15.0 

17.2 

19.4 

18.6 

18.6 

22.7 

23.6 

22,8 

22.5 

232.4 

1943-44  s 

•  20.4 

17.4 

18.0 

16.2 

15,4 

19.5 

18,3 

•  20.4 

22.0 

21,8 

22.0 

19.5 

230.7 

1944-45.  t 

18.6 

17.0 

16.1 

16.7 

15.7 

16.4 

17.2 

18.5 

20.3 

21.2 

20,8 

20.8 

217.4 

1945-46  i 

21,2 

19.0 

17.4 

20.5 

19.5 

Di! 

Jtillers* 

dried 

gr&xns 

1942*43  i 

■  31,8 

30,7 

31.5 

3ia 

28.0 

30.7 

2'9.1 

30.2- 

26,7 

28.1 

28.1 

30.9 

356.9 

1943-44  t 

33.2 

31.4 

35.6 

34,1 

32.5 

38.3 

37.4 

39.2 

38.1 

36.0  . 

43.1 

46.0 

443.9 

1944-45  t 

47.3 

,  48.1 

46.2 

56.9 

46.4 

65.8 

60.0 

65.6' 

57.4 

63.5 

55.4 

28.9 

633.5 

1946-46  1 

26.9 

-  26.6 

33.7 

36.5 

41.6 

Wheat  nrdllfeeds 


437.3 
481.3 
494.  S 
544.3 


399.0  423,9 
479.2  487.4 

478.1  461.6 
494.5  499.8 


480,8 
517.4 
608.8 
562.8 


438 
460, 
472, 
1/524. 


494,3  424.9 
460.2  409.9 
516.1  608.0 


388.9 
427.5 
542.2 


420.4 
418.1 
537.3 


414,5 
418.7 
524.7 


437,5 
462.3 
542. S 


453.8  6,213.6 
467.2  5,489.3 
493.8  6,076.2 


Rioo  millfeeds 


1942-43  8 

■  20,5 

21.8 

21.2 

17,3 

14,4 

11.3 

7.8 

6.9 

4.2 

3i0 

4.3 

13.0 

144,7 

1943f44  1 

.  22.7 

26.3  . 

15,1 

14.7 

12.5 

11.0 

7.9 

4.9 

6.7 

2.3 

2.9 

12.8 

138,8 

1944-45  t 

21.8 

25.2 

19.6 

17,7 

13.4 

10.6 

7.8 

7.2 

4.6 

3.7 

4.3 

13.9 

149,7 

1945-46  s 

24,1  • 

27,5 

20.2 

17.9 

13.8 

Alfalfa 

meal 

1942-43  1 

63.6 

53.6 

45,0 

48,1 

41.1 

40.7 

36.5 

69.4 

68.0 

81.7 

73.8 

68.3 

679.8 

1943.44  s 

61.4 

62.2 

43,6 

46.6 

39.8 

39.3 

35.0 

57.2 

98.4 

99.8 

102.9 

96.6 

771.8 

1944-45  i 

88.5  • 

57,2 

51.8 

46,1 

45.0 

50.2 

52.0 

77.0 

101.4 

129.9 

124.0 

101.2 

924.  S 

1945-46  t 

97.6 

57.3 

64.4. 

76.1 

63,6 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
1/  Preliminary  estlnste. 
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Prospect  for  Some  Decrease  in  Livestock 
Feed  Requirements 

Livestock  feed  requirenents  during  the  latter  half  of  1946  probably 
will  be  moderately  sinaller  than  in  the  latter  half  of  1945.     Much  of  the  re- 
duction will  be  in  requirements  for  poultry,  although  numbers  of  other  species 
of  livestock,  excv^pt  hogs,  also  v;ill  be  smaller,  .  . 

Farmers  on  February  1  reported  intentions  to  purchase  14  percent'  fevier 
baby  chicks  and  to  raise  fewer  turkeys  in  1946  than  last  j/ear.  Reductions 
that  occur  in  poultry  numbers  v/ill  not  be  fully  reflected  in  reduced  feed  re- 
quirements until  summer.    Much  of  thw  decrease  will  be  in  demand-  for  mixed 
feed.     Mixed  poultry  feed  apparently  accounts  for  at  least  half  of  the  total 
domestic  mixed  feed  output.    Reductions  in' numbers  of  poultry  raised  this 
year  will  result  from  lower  egg,  chicken,  and  turkey  prices,  as  well  as  from 
the  tight  'supply  and'  somewhat  hi^^her  prices  of  feed. 

Numbers  of  milk  cows  on  farms  also  are  likely  to  be  reduced  sligiitly 

during  1946,  continuing  the  downward  trend  in  1945.     Beef  cattle-  numbers  are 

trending  do-vraward.     Further  declines  in  sheep  and  lambs,  and  horses  and  mules, 
on  farms  are  expecte'd  to  occur  during  1946'. 

A  slight  increase  is  t-xpected  in  the  spring  pig  crop  compared  with  last 
year,  but  hogs  may  not  bt  fed  to  as  heavy  weights  during  the  r-amainder  of 
1S46- as  in  1945yVi:hen  fne  average  v/eights  of  ho-gs  marketed  v^ere  the  heaviest 
on  record.     Feeding  hogs  to  lighter  v;eights  would  at  let  st  partly  offset  a 
larger  niomber  of  hogs  to  be  fed  during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  livestock  on  farms  showed  little  change  during 
1945.    An  estimated  146.5  million  grain-consuming  animal  units  v;ere  on  farms 
and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  1946  comparea  v/ith  146.2  million  a  year 
earlier.     The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  January  1  this 
year  was  considerably  belov;  the  January/  1  number  in  1943  and  1944,  but  v/as 
still  the  third  largest  on  record.-   Total  cattle  numbers  declined  3  percent 
during  1945,  v.-ith  decreases  in  the  n-jmber  of  both  dairy  stock  and  beef  cattle. 
Sheep  numbers  were  7  percent  less  on  January  1,  1946  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  doT/mward  trend  in  horse  emd  biuIu  numbers  which  has  been  under  v/ay  for 
several  years  was  accelerated  in  1945.     numbers  of  hogs,  hov;evor,  increased 
by  alm.ost  3  million  head  or  4  percent,  and  chicken  numbers ,  increased  3  percent. 
The  number  of  chickens  raised  in  1945  was  about  10  percent  greater  than  i.i 
1944,  and  was  exceeded  only  in  1943.    Comniercial  broiler  production  in  lS-±5 
was  a  record  and  30  -percent  above  1944.     The-  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1-945 
was  22  percent  larger  than  in  1944,  and  about  double  the  1935-39  -averaga. 
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Table  7.-  Livestock  and  grb.in-cousuriing  animal  units  on  fRms 
in  the  United  States,  Januarv'!,  1935-46 


Year 


All  cattle 
including 

milk 

cows 


Milk 
cows 


Hogs  ■■' 


jsheep 


Horse  s 
and 
mules 


Chickens 


Grain- 
cons  ur-iing 
L-nirial 
units  l/ 


Thousands     Thousands    Thousands    Thousands    Thousands    Thousands  Thousands 


1935 

:  68,846 

■  26,082 

39,066 

51,808  ; 

16,683 

389,958 

120,518 

1936  ■ 

67,847 

25,196 

■42,975 

-51,087 

■   16,226  . 

405 .446 

123  .032 

1937 

:  66,098 

24,649 

.43,083 

.  51,019 

15^802.  ' 

423,921 

122,401 

1938 

65,249 

24,466 

44,525 

51,210-. 

15,245 

389,624 

120,962 

1939 

66,02  9 

24,600 

-.50,012 

51,595 

.14,792 

418,591 

127,003 

1940 

68,197 

24,926 

61,115 

52,399 

14,481 

438,288 

138,491 

1941 

71,461 

25,478  . 

■  .  54,:256 

54,283 

14,136 

422,909 

133,449 

1942 

75,162 

26,398 

60,377 

56,735 

13,720 

474,910 

143,077 

1943 

79,114 

27,106  • 

73,736 

55,775 

13,379 

540,798 

159,599 

1944 

82,364 

27,656 

83,8  52 

51,769 

12,833 

576,441 

171,149 

1945 

:  81,909 

27,674 

59,759 

47,780 

12,246 

510,939 

146,187 

1946  2/ 

79,791 

26,785 

62,344 

.  44,241 

11,455 

'  525,536' 

146,535 

1/  Weighted  by  the  relative  consumption  of  grain  by  each  class , or  species  of 
animal.     One  milk  cow  is  considered  as  one  animal  unit;  other  cattle,  0.51; 
horses  and  mules,  1.14;   sheep,  0.04;  hogs,  0.87;  and  chickens,  0.045  animal  ;anits.. 
2/  Preliminary.  -  .  , 

Pro-speci^s  f-er  194-6-47  Supplies 

The  area  planted  to  the  principal  fetrd  grains  --  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  sorgh'jras  --  in  1946  will  total  about  165.7  million  acres,  if  farmers 
carry  out  their  intentions  as  indicated  on  March  1.     This  would  be  abovit 
one-third  million  acres  (0.2  percent)  more  than  the  area  planted- to  those 
crops  last  year.     Gompared  with  1945,  increases  are  in  prospect  for  corn 
(0.1  percent),  oats   (2.7  percent),  and  barley  (0.8  percent),  but  a  decrease 
of  6.6  percent  is  in  prospect  in  the  acreage  of  all  sorghums. 

If  yields  by  States  this  year* are  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the 
past  5  years,  production  of  the  four*  feed  grains  on  the  acreage  nov/  in 
prospect  would  total  118  million  tons,  about  the  same  as  the  118.3  million 
tons  produced  in  1945.    Allowing  for  smaller  carry-overs  for  corn  and 
barley  this  year  than  last,  v;ith  thtjse  only  partly  offset  by  an  increase 
in  carry-over  of  oats,  total  supplies  of  feed  grains  for  the  1946-47  crop 
year  would  be  about  2  percent  smaller  than  for  1945-46.     Hovifevor,  some 
reduction  is  indicated  in  requirements  for  grain-consuming  livestock  during 
1946,  which  could  in  part  offset  the  reduction  in  supplies  of  feed  grain. 

ViTith  prospective  supplies  no  larger  than  for  1945-46,  particularly 
of  corn,  prospects  are  not  bright  for  abundant  feed  supplies  during  1946-47 
for  users  dependent  upon  commercial  supplies,  even  assuming  rather  favorable 
yields.     The  prospective  acreage  of  oats  could  yield  another  very  large 
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crop  of  that  grr.in,  and  carry-over  of  oats  this  year  probably  will  be  abour 
the  largest  on  record.    Koivover,  larger  production  of  the  other  feed  /grains 
than  is  indicated  by  the  prospective  acroo.[;cs  to  be  planted  this  year  -.7111 
be  required  if  a  tif^ht  feed  supply  situation  is  to  be  avoided  next  year. 
Carry-overs  of  corn,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  at  the  end  of  the  'curi:cnt 
season  probably  vrill  all  be  at  fairly  lev;  levels. 

Supplies  of  oilsGod  cakes  and  ncals  during  1946-47  will  not;  be  abundant, 
if  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  of  planting  oil  crops  as  reported  about 
March  1.     The  prospective  acreage  of  soybeans  to  be  planted  alone  for  all  pur- 
poses this  year  is  about  12  percent  less  than  in  1945,     The  prospccti\^e  Cicreagc 
of  flaxseed,  fro:i  v/hich  linseed  cake  '.nd  meal  is  produced,  is  about  14  percent 
snaller  than  last  year,  and  the  prospective  acreage  of  peanuts  is  5  percent 
under  that  of  1945»     There  nay  be  an  ir.croasc  in  boot  pulp  supplies  for  next 
season,  resulting  fron  the  prospective  increase  of  nore  than  20  percent  in 
acreage  of  sugar  boots  this  year  over  last. 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  Jviarch  1  intentions>  they  r/ill  harvest  about  the 
sn,mc  acreage  of  tame  hc.y  as  in  1945,  ai'dobout  3  percent  nore  than  thg  10-ycar 
average.     If  yields  equal  to  the  1940-44-  average  arc  harvested  from  the 
prospective  1'946  tame'  hay  acreage  in  each  State,  United  States  production  of 
tame  hay  vrould  be  around  86  million  tons.    Kov/ovcr,   if  vrcather  permits,  f arnj  rs 
usually  make  aboui:  as"  irtuch  hay  as  they  need,  and  adjust  ao-roage  ac'cordingly. 
Feeders  have  experienced  little  trouble  in  obtaining  supplies  of  hay  this 
season.     The  fairly  largo  supplies  on  hand  January  1  indicate  that  there  vrill 
be  a  substantial  carry-over  of  hay-  May  1. 

i 

•  Table-  8,-- Planted  acreage  of  specified  crops,  1C35-45,  and 
prospective  plantings  for  1946 


Crop 


Corn  

Barley  

Sorghums  for  grain  l/ 
Soybeans  for  beans  l/ 

Flaxseed  ,  ,T. . 

Peanuts  3/  ........... 

Tame  "hay  l/  


Average 
1935-44 

J     1945  : 

Indicated 
1946 

5 percentage  * 
:     cf  1945  ' 

1946 
goals 

. 1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ^ 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Poroont 

acres 

94,772 

92,867 

92,993 

100,1 

97,760 

41,191 

45,234 

46,444 

102.7 

45,668 

14,918 

11,429 

11,521 

100,8 

13,400 

5,556 

6,32-x 

2/ 

2/ 

5,698 

10,873 

9,37  1 

86.2 

10,700 

3,054 

4,066 

5,49  7 

86.0 

4,318 

2,938 

3,958  • 

3,759 

95.0 

3,250 

57,879 

59,905 

59,791 

99,8 

61,313 

l/  Harvested  acreage, 

2/  Not  available.    Prospective  acreage  of  sorghums  for  all  purposes  vra-s  indicated 
on  about  March  1  at  14,787,000  acres,  93.4  percent  of  the.  1945  acreage, 
3/  Grovm  alone  for  all  purposes.     Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage. 
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IMSTRIBUTION  OF  OILSEED  CAKE  AIS  USEAL  BY  REGIONS,  1945 


United  States  distribution  of  the  .fo\ir  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  caJces 
and  meals— soybean,  cottonseed,  .linseed,  and  peanut--by  processors  during  the 
calendar  year  1945,,  amounted  to  about  6,4  million  tons,  compared  with  slightly 
less  than  6  million  tons  in  1944  and  5#1  million  tor^  in  1942,  the  only  other 
years  for  v;hich  data  are  available.    The  quantity  distributed  during  1945  v;as 
one  of  the  largest  ever  distributed  in  a  year.    About  98  percent  of  the  total 
was  distributed  directly  by  processors,  and  2  percent  distributed  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Pepartment  of  Agriculture  through  set-aside  orders.    During  1944, 
about  20  oercent  of  the  total  was  distributed  by  Government  direction. 

Of.  the  total  1945.  distribution  of  the  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cakes 
and  meals,  nearly  60  percent'  was  soybean  cake  and  ir.erl.    Cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  accounted  for  nearly  31  percent  of  "the  totalj  linseed  cake  and  meal  for 
almost  3  percent,  and  peanut  cake  and  meal  less  than  2  percent,    D\aring  1944, 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  v/as  in  sam.e  order  of  imxportance,  but  v.'ith 

the  'significant  difference  that  linseed  cake  and  meal  accounted  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  (14,5  percent), 

,  As  in  1942-  and  1.944,  the.  South  Central  region  received  the  largest  pro- 
portion (26  percent)  of  the  total  1945  oilseed  cake  and  meal  distribution, 
Hov;ever,  the  proportion  of  the  total  received  in  that  region  v;as  sm.aller  in  1945 
than  in  either  of  the  two  earlier  years  (30  percent  of  the  total  in  1942,  .and  27 
percent  in  1944  )♦    The  East  Ilorth  .Central  and  'Test  Ilorth  Central  regions  each 
received  more  than  one -fifth  of  the  totfl  United  States  distribution  in  1945, 
about  the  same  pattern  ae  in  the  t^A'o  earlier  years," 

Table  11»-  United  States  .distributi'>n  of  specified  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  by 
   geographic  divisions,  1945,  with  comparisons  for  1944  and  1942  


Cil&eei 

:  iTorth  ; 

East'  i 

'Jest 

:  South  :    South  : 

cakes  & 

:  Atlantic: 

North  ! 

North 

: Atlantic:  Central  : 

meals 

Central] 

C'cntral 

Cottonseed 
Soybean  . 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Total,,, 

Cottonseed 
Soybean 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Total,.. 

Cottonseed 
Soybean 
Linseed 
Peanut 
Total,., 


Western 


:  Un-  : 

:  knovm  : 

!  t 


Total 

United 

States 


Tons 


T 


Tons  . 


Tons. 


Tons .  Tons 
.1945 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


48,609 

95,418 

153,103 

376,447  1,154,069 

136, 

66? 

678 

1 

,968,993 

690,152 

150,894 

961,701 

218,164  452,400 

337, 

88,7 

y. 

Oil 

3 

,812,209 

112,328 

114,021 

179,759 

8,351  11,346 

76, 

111 

18 

502,434 

14,072 

4,522 

1,505 

40,744  -  37,991 

3, 

371 

2, 

831 

105,046 

865,161 

1, 

364,865 

1,296,068 

646,206  1,655,806 

554, 

038 

6, 

538 

6 

,388,682 

1944  1/ 

4,649 

56,806 

120,103 

317,397  992,964 

117, 

784 

8, 

996 

1 

,618,699 

502,916 

1, 

018,353 

770,425 

230,010  522,193 

350, 

272 

411 

3 

,401,580 

262,2  70 

191,100 

252,791 

22,125  15,437 

120, 

623 

1, 

334 

865,680 

1,045 

2,587 

1,710 

33,092  43,169 

97 

81,700 

770,880 

1, 

268,846 

1,145,029 

602,624  1,573,763 

588, 

679 

17, 

838 

5 

,967,659 

1942  1/ 

27,637 

87,181 

127,194 

421,414  1,268,392 

190, 

966 

817 

,164,601 

342,862 

559,655 

415,484 

116,651  145,156 

138, 

235 

12, 

812 

1 

,730,875 

313,423 

213,411 

267,101 

30,998  14,278 

99, 

001 

14, 

335 

952,547 

1,173 

1,593 

1,765 

30,801  19,451 

83  5 

203 

55,821 

685,115      861,840  811,544 


1,447,277  429,037  69,167  4,905,844 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the   Grain  Branch,  Production  &  Marketing  Administration, 
1/  Revised,    Preliminary  data  for  1942  and  1944  were  published  in  greater  detail 
in  The  Feed  Situation,  llarch  1945, 
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Importance  of  the  individual  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  the 
various  regions  is  shoiTO  in  table  12,    Soybean  cake  and  meal  is  distributed 
principally  in  the  North  Central  region,  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  goes  prin- 
cipally to  the  South  Central  region,  linseed  cake  and  real  goes  principally  to 
the  Horth  Central  and  North  Atlantic  regions,  and  peanut  cake  a'nd  meal  ^oes 
primarily  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions,  .  ■ 

■Soybean  cake  and  meal  makes  up  the  largest  proportion'  of  the  total  oil- 
seed cake  and  meal  received  in  each  of  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and 
Western  regions ,    Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  is  the  predominant  kind  of  oilseed 
cake  and* meal  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions, 

,^     A?  in  the  two  earlier  years,  the  greatest  movement  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  Xn  1945  occurred  during  the  -winter  and  fall,_  Distribution  during  both  the 
.January-March  and  tfie .  October-December  quarters  was  equal  to  about  28  percent 
of  the.  total  for  the  year. 

Table  12,-  Distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake. and  meal. 
United  States,  by  geographic  divisions,  1945  l/ 


Regional  distribution  as  percentage  of  U.  S.  total 


Oilseed 
•  cake  and 
meal 

•                :  East  : 
.    North  .  ^j^^^-^  . 

.  Atlantdo.g3^tral  ; 

V/est  : 
North  : 
Central : 

— f-  *  

South  .* 
Atlantic. 

• 

South  ! 
Central . 

Western: 

Total 

United 

States 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Peroent 

Cottonseed 

2.5 

.  4.9 

7,8 

19,2 

58,7 

6,9 

100,0 

Soybean 

.  18.1 

30,2 

25.2 

5,7 

11.9 

8,9 

100,0 

Linseed 

22.3 

22,7 

35,8  • 

■  1,8 

2.3 

15.1  •• . 

100,0 

Peanut 

:  13,8 

4,4 

1,5 

39.8 

37.2 

3.3 

100,0 

Total.. ... ■ 

13.6 

21.4 

20.3 

10.1  ■ 

2  5,9 

8.7  • 

100,0 

.Relative 

volume  of 

the  various  kinds 

distributed  to  each  region 

Cottonseed  • 

:      5.6  : 

7,0 

11,8  : 

58.6  : 

69.7 

24,7  : 

30,8 

Soybean  ! 

79,8 

84,3 

74.2 

33,7 

27.3 

■  '61.0 

59,7 

Linseed  : 

13.0 

8,4 

13,9 

1.4 

.7 

"l3,7 

7.9 

Pe^ut  : 

.  1.6 

.  •3,.. 

.  .1 

.  6.3 

2,3 

l,-6 

Total 

10.0.0 

ipo.o 

lop.o 

100.  0 

100,0  , 

100*0  ■ 

100,0 

1/  A  small  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and  misal  was.'  distributed  ^n  1945,  the 
destination  of  which  is.  unknown,  .  .  .  .. 
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Sli-htly  more  oilsood  cake  and  meal  was  distributed  throughout  the 
country  during  January  1946  than  in  January  1945,  but  distribution  during  ^ 
Februarv  this  year  v/as  about  5   M)rcont  smaller  tht.n  in  February  19^x5.  Distri- 
bution of  cottonseed  ca]:e  and  meal  during  each  of  the  first  two  months  of 
1946  v/as  much  belov;  that  of  the  first  two  months  of  1945,  but  distribution 
of  soybean  cake  and  meal  anc^  linseed  cake  and  meal  showed  important  increases 
over  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Table  13.-  United  States  distribution  of  specified  oilseed  cake  and  meal, 
by  geof-raphic  divisions,  January  and  February  1946 


Item 

North  \ 
'  Atlantic] 

EafTt  ! 
North  J 
Central 

V/ost  ! 
North  ' 
Central 

South  \ 
Atlantic] 

South 
Central 

!  Western  : 

:  Tons 

T-'ns 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

January 

Cottonseed 

Soybean 

Linseed 

Peanut 
Total 
February 

Cottonseed 

Soybean 

Linseed 

Peanut 
Total 


261 
60,632 
17,879 

 ^30 

78,802~ 


2,953 
,663 


112, i 
10,675 
_  ^60 
126,551 


,823 


7, 

95,534 
22,027 
330 
125,714 


469  ■2,870  8,387 

54,819  100,870  89,570 

13,044  10,068  16,487 

256  194  432 


68,588        114,002  114,876 


Total 
United 
States 


Tons 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production 


38,890 

117,213 

14,925 

182,065 

19,241 

61,306 

36,101 

385,477 

877 

736 

2,534 

54,728 

5,698 

5,273 

90 

11,681 

64,706 

184,528 

53,650 

633,951 

26,914 

71,287 

15,499 

125,426 

19,660 

62,108 

28,693 

355,720 

906 

613 

2,706 

43,824 

4,035 

5,519 

10,436 

51,515 

139,527 

46,898 

535,406 

Product 

icn  and  ' 

.■larketin-  A 

dministration. 

I 
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Table  14.-  United  States  distribution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  iaeal,  by 
•  States  and  geographic  divisions,  qxiarterly,  19'+5  i/ 


I  Soybean  \  linseed  '    Peanut  |    Total    *    otton-  .  g^y^jg^  *  Linseed  [    Peanut  ]  Total 


•  ToPB  Tone  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tone  Tons  Tons  Tons 

rie.  :  371  323    30  72U  190  U15  30  90  725 

N.  H.  :  300  1.260  210  1,770  90  1,715  150    1,955 

Vt.  :  820  11,203  1,5^+1  156  13.720  1,310  13.199  820  120  l^MS 

Mass.  :  795  6>26  365  —  7.586  9^*7  9,223  1^23  90  10.683 

B,  I.  :  60  300  165    525  120  270  30  60  kSO 

Conn.  :•  3,780  1,853  595  ~  6,228  •       2,076-  2.370  33^  30  U.810 

N.  Y.  :  3,066  99.997  23.876  1,206  128. 11+5  8.91U  ■  126,982  16.799  ■    ^,3^  151. 619 

N.  J.  *:  -90  5.156  :     2,358  —  7,60l+  -      l64  :  6,019  l.hsk  120.  7.797 

ra.  :  L5U6  ^7.^^'5  ■      6.678  2.370  50.Q2q  If. 105  1K).5S6  5.2-^';  878  «S0.80U 

•U-.-Atl.  ;  13.828  l6l.8,';3'    ^5.788  ^."762  217.231  -17.916  200.779  19.^5  6.^2  2iat!^22 

Ohio  :  8,857  90,108  7,369  615  106, 9U9  10,503  90,88U  ^,996  300  IO6.683 

Ind,  :  3,115  62,038  1,1+97  —  66,650  5,390  60,353  1,223  750  67.716 

111.  :  17.722  loU,U59  5,872  380  128,^33  15,500  98,555  6,98U  500'  121,539 

Mich.  :  826  18,559  811    20,196  2,308  17,227  590    20,125 

Wis.  ;  271  .32.070  g.l28'   .     U0.U69  .  590  31.8J.7  9.6iq   U2.026 

E.H.Cent. :  10.791  -^07 .2V^  2^.677  995  162.697  3U.2qi  298.836  2-^.Ul2  l.'^'SO  l'S8.08q 

Minn.  : 2,300 -1+5,185 13,929 210    ■ 6l,62U ' •  971 60,287 15,879  '   315 77,^52 

Iowa  :  3.673  -75.325  10.661  I60  89,909  5,2U2  75.898  l6,Ull      ,   97,551 

Mo.  :  27^310  U3,U8i+  2,ii5  90  72.999  20,191+  1+6,678  1,7U6  60  68,678 

N.  Dak.  :    1,531    -  2«6   ■   '      1,817  150-  1,126  .......  150  .  ..   1,U26 

S.  Dak.-  :  180  •  1+,157  59°  —     •     1+.933  •  390  2,91+5  7^^  •  —  1+.08O 

Nebr.  t  5,21+2  30.885  2,310    38,1+37  3,906'  26,622  '3,187  33,715 

Kans.  ;  12.977  27.51+8  2.373    1+2.898  9.578  20.11+5  215   '  29.918 

W.N. Cent. ;  51.772  228.115  32.270  I+60  312.617  1+0.1+31  233.701  18. '133  375-  312^81+0 

Del.  :  65  .   8,025  2QS  30    .      8,328  ,  357  7.1^75  179    8.011 

Md.  and  D.O:  1,80U  9,997  1,010  99O  13,801  1,112  9,105  713  606  11,536 

Va.  :  8,709  '10,731+  ^^71  2,056  21,970  l+,680  10,370  1+75  •l,832-  17.357 

W.  Va.  :  502-  1,539  90  187    •      2,318  36O  l,62l+  Uo  12a  2,ll+l+ 

H.  c.   .  t  50,071  10,521+  325  871  61,791  "  21,936  13.081  130  1.095.  36,21+2 

S.  C.  :  27,31+8  2,61+5  —  115    ■     30,108  IS, 613  2,856  1+1  27I+"  15.781+ 

Oa.  :  31.195  8,796     ..      70  1+..960  1+5,021  i6,l67  10.169  90  1+.078-  30,50i+ 

yia.  ;  6.21+7  8.028  60  2.015      .  16.370  1+.292  6.286  30  ^.l+OT  "  ll.uli 

S.  Atl.  ;  125.91+1  60.288  2.21I+  11.21+1+  199.70  7  61.517  60.966  1.698  IO.I+O8  111+.5S9 

Ky.  :  5T555  11+^968  155  ~  20,678  2,518  10,398  150  UO  13,106 

Tenn.  :  3U,0ll+  25,172  I+30  603  60,219  21,831+  29,l61+  5I+5  1,000  52,51+3 

Ala.  :  32. 681  8,U26  —  3.133  lil+,2i+o  13.255  9.173  120  l,2lU  23,762 

Miss.  :  1+8,286  3,169  —  121+  51.579  21,1+89  i+,393  —  81  25,963 

Ark.  :  36.162  5,138  30  7  '+1.337  1^^.21+0  3,53°  —  1  17.771 

La.  :  26,05U  3,286    1  29,31+1  11,295  6,1+1+3    1+0  17,778 

Okla.  :  1+1,282  17,1+87  227    58,996  13,221+  10,077  I30  2U7  23,678 

Tex.  ;  II+8.62I+  52.016  977  7.106  208.91+3  8O.67I+  51+.1+1+0  2.11+8  3.751  lUl.Oll 

S,  Cent.  ;  372^658  129^682  1.819  11.17'+  515!331  178.529  127.618  1.091  6.I7I+     ~  115.6ll+ 

Mont.  :  i+50  3,189  280  ™  3,919  1+CO  1,670  5+76  ~  2,5U6 

Idaho  :  29I  2,063  I37    2,1+91  200  2,78l+  125    3,109 

Wyo.  :  1,216  3.060  90    I+.386  60  1,005      1.065 

Colo.  !  1+,128  11,3^9  689    16,166  2,053  7.769  820    10,61+2 

N.  Mex.  :  18,765  3,553  30    22,31+8  11,806  1,128    110  13,21+1+ 

Ariz.  :  5,699  1+25  330  —  6,1+51+  3.621  Ul+O  ■ —    U,06l 

Utah  :  629  3,873  30  —  i+,532  75  6.09I+  30  30  6,229 

Nev,  :  27I+  260      53I+  —  280  30    310 

Wash.  :    11,185  l,6Uo    12,825  390  17,187  l.H**  ^0  18.731 

Greg.  :  3I+2  6.O9I  1,705  1+10  8,51+8  946  12,751  1,291  230  15.218 

Calif.  !  20.515  19.1+92  6.211  1+0  66.258  10.575  5l+.SSq  11.279  l.lUO  77.881 

West.  :  52^109  8I+.56O  11.11+2  ~     1+50  ll+8.1+€l  10.126  106.197  15.165  1.550  151.018 

Unknown  :  1,977  I30  12  1,881+  l+^OOl  701  881  Tb  Wf  2,535 


u.  S.       :    61+9. 276     973.862     106^9^2     29,969   l,76o,oi+9     363,511  1,028,978     101,022     27,516  1,521,027 


Continued  - 
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Table  14.-  United  States  dl  "trlbution  of  principal  kinds  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal,  by  State* 


and  geographic  divielons,  quarterly,  19^^5  i/  -  Continued 


State       _  Cotton-  :      Soy-    :      Lin-    :     Pea-     •    <p  t  1      '  Cotton-  !    Soy-      :    Lin-      :    Pea^  J 


:  Tons  Tons  Tone  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tone  Tons  Tons 

Me.  :  90  klO  6o  —  56o  ---                SSh  .  60  '  ■    3W+ 

N.  H.  Uo  •      l.USO  90    1.610  .60.        l,hoS  I50  : —  l,6l6 

vt.  s  650  11.17^  ^^35  810  13,069  90       3,1'^  1,720  —  10,958 

Mass.  :  1,625  8,351  2^0  300  10,5l6  312        5,086  7^5-  —  6,lU3 

II.  I.  :  30  210  30    270                             180  90  : —  -  270 

Conn.  :  U,03,  2,23!+  212    '    6,1+83  877        1.587.  '+05  V  —  2.S69 

N.  il.    .    •    ■:  •   k,s63  102.51+1  10,635  2,091  120-,130  •     ■2,2k2-  92,891  25,^91  120  120,51+1+ 

S.  J.  :  359  5.818     .    1,161    7,338  60        7,369  6,095  —  I3.52U 

Pa.  ;  l.ll+O  18.335  2.q'56  585  1+3.016  390  37.016  6. 850.  ..      92  I+I+.3I+8 

N.  Atl.  ;  I2.8IU  170.553  l^.Siq  -^.786  202.992  U.031  15l+.q67  I+I.I+06  ■  212  200. 616 

Ohio      .     .     .:  .    3>,609  .    80,781  UJOI  70  89.,1&1  •     .5,857'  '85,821  10,133  330  102,ll+l. 

Ind.  :  2,538  55,372  l,lU8  337-  59.395  1.228  66,180  2,19!+  90  69,692 

III.  :  6,056  97,155  6,989  91+0  lll.ll+O  10.1+38  102,371  11.135  220  12U.16I+ 
,  Mich.  :  180  11.051  8©1+    12,035  100  11,1^+5  1,761'   13,006 

Vie.  ;  120  19.131  9.1+78    28.729  210  15.817  18.589  •  —  3I+.616 

l.N.Cent.    ;  .  la.SO.l  ■  26"^ >qo  23.120  l.-^U7  300.1+60  17.83"^  •  2-81.331+  1+3.812  61+0  3l+3.6l9 

Minn.  :  785"  59,980  1I+.9U6  130  75.81+1  381+  6o,ll+8  35,955  60  .96.5I+7 

Iowa  !  l;,l+09  86.1+07  12.393  —  100,209  2,251+  88,032  26,1+32  60  116.778 

Mo.  :  9,711+  U2,261+  1.1+82    53,^+60  20,996  ltl+,g03  ■  3,033  -—  68.832 

K,  Dak.  :  80  1,1+12  180    1.672                           2.01+5  1+1+3    2.1+88 

S.  Dak.  !  390  2.653  630  30  3,703  30       5,219  l,''-6o  •  ^—  6.U09 

Hebr.    .    .    «  .  1+.1579  .  29.I35  3,i+6o  30  37;20i+  •    5.589'  •31,53^  5,020  '  3OO  .1+2,1+1+3 

Eans.  ;  :  -3.763  18.023  1.1+75    23.261  10.927  28.230  2.51+7  .  ,    60  U1.76I+ 

WiK.Cent.     ;  20.720  239.871+  3I+.566  190  295.350  1+0.180  260.011  71+.590  1+80  37*5.261 

Del.  :  70  6,51+2  Zlk  ~  6,826  ™          6,355  377  ~  6,732 

Md.  andJ).  C.j  .320  .     6,981  35I  30O  7,952  .        198  -7,765  1,1+81+  1+22  9,869 

Ta.  :  3.31+1+  10,550  220  1.61+5  15.759'  5,829  10.1+07  685  1.9I+8  18. 869 

V.  7a.  •;  ll+O  1.7^  UO  I60  2.061+  350        1.^+05  33  300  2,088 

U.  C.  :  ll+,68l+  10, 7"+!  260  976  26,661  l+l+,l+58         7,959  ^5  938  5U,000 

S.  C.  :  12,1+63  1,733  '^O  59  l'+,295  35,713       1.03^  8o'  .  150  36,977 

3a.  :  19,21+0  9,672  30  3.185  32.127  1+6,91+0       5.267  90  5,839  58,136 

ria.           .  2.628  -    5.1+38  Uo  1+52  8.-55a  •    H.612  '  ■3.337  330  2.718  10.997 

S.  Atl.  ;  52.889  531381  1.195  6.777  lll+!2l+2  138.100  1+3.529  3.721+    .12.315  197.668 

Ky.  :  866  9,851  ,  160  —  10,917  2.758  12,356  520  —  15.63I+ 

Tenn.  :  9.61+2  21.662  390  5I+8  32.21+2  33,781  2l+,917  772"  '  966  60,1+36 

Ala.  :  23^289  .  10,5U2  60  517  3'+»'tO§  60,3lJ^  .  .5,601  2B0  2,806  69,031 

Miss.  :  27,305  2,732  —  191  30,228  76,1+32         1+,W+   :  i  2l+0  81,116 

Ark.  :  11.180  2,966  '     lU,ll+6  Ul+,621        2,ll6   '      .■—  ^6,737 

lA.  :  13,252  1,151  30  70  1'^.503  33.589        3.008  30  60  36.687 

Okla.  :  3.960  8,152  99  3^1  12.552  32,986  16,011+  235  ■  ■  300  ^.535 

Tex.  ;  66^801+  31.Q2U  I.36I+  5.952  I06.0I+I+.  .162.073  .  57.621+  2.1+ql+   ■  8.1+52  210.9+3 

S,  Cent.  "    ;  156.298  89.020  2^103  7.6l9  255.01+0  1*1+6.581+  IO6.O8O  1+.331  12.82U  569^819 

Mont.  :  150"     2,1+60  i3+  ---  2,73!+  '  60      6,510  TT+IT"  T-I  7,991 

Idaho  :  60  2.128  125    2,313  70        1,750  IfO  —  1,990 

Wyo.  :  320  1,811+  30    2,161+  80        1+,015    ™  l+,095 

Colo.  I  300  6,129  790    7;.219  .     .  935  .  10,206  960   .    12,101 

K.  Mei.  '     '    :'  '  2,'85l+  '       917  —  110  .'3,881  16,899         3,011  60  30  lU.OOO 

Ari8.  :  2,517  1+35  '+2  —  2.99I+  9,689         1+55  132  —  10,276 

Otah  :  60  6,53i+  120  —  6,71^                         3,271  220  I3  3,918 

Bev.  !  —    70    70  500            230    -~  730 

Wash,  :  200  12,292  1,1+88    13.980  180  11,571  2,l+ll+    .   ll+,i.65 

Oreg.  •     '    •   :'  '.-60  10,151+  1,1+85  80  11,779  60        5,3S6  2.288  —  7,73$+ 

Calif.  ;  7.022  35.158  21.562  96O  61+. 702  17.801+  22.701+  16.303  178  56.989 

Vest.  ;  I3.5I+3  78.021  25.836  1.150  118.550  1+0.691  69.109  23.968  221  133.989 

Unknown  :    ~-               


U.  S.  .       268,787     .891+, 339     102,639      20>f69    1,286,63!+.    687,1+19     915,030     191.831     26,692  1.820.972 


Compiled  from  records  of  '.he  Srain  Branch.  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/    Preliminary,    fieported  distribution  by  processors. 
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